A  SHARP   LOOKOUT

the sky. The stars all seemed brighter than usual,
as if the wind blew them up like burning coals.
Venus actually seemed to flare in the wind.

Each day foretells the next, if one could read the
signs; to-day is the progenitor of to-morrow. When
the atmosphere is telescopic, and distant objects
stand out unusually clear and sharp, a storm is near.
We are on the crest of the wave, and the depression
follows quickly. It often happens that clouds are
not so indicative of a storm as the total absence of
clouds. In this state of the atmosphere the stars are
unusually numerous and bright at night, which is
also a bad omen.

I find this observation confirmed by Humboldt.
" It appears," he says, " that the transparency of
the air is prodigiously increased when a certain
quantity of water is uniformly diffused through it."
Again, he says that the mountaineers of the Alps
" predict a change of weather when, the air being
calm, the Alps covered with perpetual snow seem
on a sudden to be nearer the observer, and their
outlines are marked with great distinctness on the
azure sky." He further observes that the same
condition of the atmosphere renders distant sounds
more audible.

There is one redness in the east in the morning
that means storm, another that means wind. The
former is broad, deep, and angry; the clouds look
like a huge bed of burning coals just raked
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